CHAPTER   X
FOX'S POLICY IN 1792
Fox's earlier view of France. His anti-Bourbon sentiment. How far
justified ? The Revolution transforms the diplomatic arrange-
ments of Europe. Fox's view of the Coalition. The questions at
issue between France and England in 1792-93. Pitt's relations
with Chauvelin and Maret. Fox's relations with Chauvelin and
Talleyrand. Danton's policy. Fox's opposition to the war. Pitt's
illusions about its gravity.
TT7OX'S conduct In opposing the French Commercial
JL Treaty of 1786 and the war of 1793 has been spoken
of as one of his a amazing vagaries/' Such a charge argues
a curious blindness to the grounds of his policy before the
Revolution, and to the reasons which made him five years
earlier speak of France as " the inevitable enemy." The
spirit of his earlier policy may be summed up as the spirit
of a peaceful Chatham. Peaceful It emphatically was. Fox
hated war, and the mimicry of war; he hated war for
conquest and for trade ; he hated too a peremptory and
domineering Insolence In foreign affairs. His Immortal
speech on Pitt's mistake over Oczakow Is perhaps the
most tremendous chastisement that has ever been given
to that diplomacy of which Hazlitt said that its bark Is
worse than Its bite. No man was ever so merciless to
uf3pi$. But Fox's peace was not the peace of Isolation.
He had all the Whig hatred of the Bute tradition and
that Peace of Paris which had made his father so notorious.
He held that England should play an active and a con-
stant part In Europe in the maintenance of the " balance of